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EDITORIAL 


THE S§.B.G.I. 


OBODY can accuse the Society of British Gas Industries 
of seeking publicity for their work. Indeed, it would 
appear to be almost a matter of policy with them positively 
to avoid advertising their achievements, and it is not for us to 
argue whether or not they might come a little more conspicuously 
into the open. At the same time, there is always a tendency, 
especially when people are being hard driven, as at present, at 
their own job, to ask what the “other fellow” is doing—rather 
implying that he is doing little, if anything at all; and it is not 
altogether surprising that in some quarters of the undertakings 
side of the Industry there should be an inclination to pose this 
question in respect of the parallel side, represented by the 
§.B.G.I. We know how substantial are the contributions of 
this body towards the functioning of the whole Industry under 
the peculiar stresses which war has occasioned. The gas under- 
takings know it too, by the comparative smoothness with which 
their essential calls on the Society’s members have been met 
despite the necessity for subordinating all demands to the prime 
objective of satisfying the country’s direct war requirements. 
However, to those who might still feel disposed to question the 
completeness of the Society’s contribution to the general war 
effort, a reply which should satisfy was contained in the report 
of the Council for 1943-44, which we published in our issue of 
' June 14. 
Naturally there is much which cannot at present be related— 
' much which constitutes the reason, for example, why the post- 
war starting-point for consumption appliances cannot in general 
| terms be other than the best which 1939 could produce. But 
the point of primary importance which seems outstanding in 
the report is that, as a body representing contractors and manu- 
facturers, the Society is ceaselessly taking stock of the position 
throughout the entire range of its activities, in order to be in 
the most advantageous position possible on the cessation of 
hostilities to serve the supply side. And it is a fact that those 
who at times speak discouragingly of the efforts of the con- 
tracting side overlook the obvious—that the plant and appliance 
makers have every bit as much interest in the prosperity of the 
Industry as have the gas undertakings themselves. Food, work, 
and houses for all is the post-war programme for which the 
Prime Minister has declared in general terms, and clearly, till 
victory is consummated, much of the detail for putting this 
programme into effect cannot be defined. But the Gas Industry 
must obviously have a leading part to play in it, and we happen 
to know that the Society’s claim to be keeping in closest possible 
touch with all developments is fully justified. The call on this 
organization by the various Government Departments concerned 
for information bearing on post-war problems is only one direc- 
tion in which we believe these Departments have gained an 
impression of its efficiency and authority, and in conjunction with 
admiration for the Society’s handling of problems, both normal 
and exceptional, throughout the period of control, this impression 
should stand the Industry in good stead in the transition period 
and after. It is unthinkable that all control of materials and 
manpower could be abolished on the day that fighting ceases, 
and clearly something in the nature of a national pool must be 
visualized from which appropriations will be made to individual 
industries, according to the degree of national importance which 
can be substantiated in respect of their claims. It is a matter 
for great satisfaction that the Society is successfully concentrating 
on preparations for stating that part of the Gas Industry’s case 
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with which it is primarily concerned, so that demands for plant 
and appliances can be satisfied at the earliest date. 

We will not obscure, by elaborating other points, this theme 
which we consider to be by far the most important in the Society’s 
report. But many others are there to be read in answer to the 
question as to what the contractors, as an organized body, are 
doing for the Industry’s welfare; and it is our opinion that the 
more the gas undertakings understand what the other side is 
doing, the better it will be for the fostering of the team spirit. 
References to the part it played in the production of the Planning 
Report, which it is playing and intends to play in the research 
question, and to other matters of general interest, are a clear 
indication of the responsibility which the Society accepts towards 
the conduct and development of the Gas Industry. Those who 
know the facts can have no doubt that its war effort, quite apart 
from the direct production contribution of its members, has 
immensely increased its prestige and influence in the wider 
national sphere. This in itself must be accounted an invaluable 
contribution to the welfare of an Industry which, partly no doubt 
through deep preoccupation with the practical task of producing 
gas under all sorts of conditions of exceptional difficulty, has 
hardly shone in the more theoretical sphere of visualizing 
its own future shape for ensuring still greater service to the 
community. 


INDUSTRY AND SCIENCE 


SSUED on Wednesday last by Nuffield College was a state- 

ment on problems of scientific and industrial research signed 

by nearly a hundred prominent scientists, university teachers, 
and industrialists. This statement is the outcome of two 
conferences held in January and April of this year, and it was 
completed before the Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
Budget speech. The document is long but concise, setting out 
recommendations following what obviously has been a pene- 
trating analysis of a subject of foremost significance to this 
country’s place in the scheme of things after the war; and 
among the signatories are some either within or closely connected 
with the Gas Industry. The statement is so condensed, the 
while covering such a wide field, that quickly to offer comment 
or attempt to summarize the findings would serve no very useful 
purpose. The pamphlet is one which ought to engage the 
attention of all thinkers in the Gas Industry, whether or not they 
are research workers or even research enthusiasts, or in a general 
sense research-minded. It is published by the Oxford University 
Press and the price is 2s. 

Perhaps we should give a reminder of the purpose of Nuffield 
College. It was set up for objective research into social and 
economic problems, and with the special object of promoting 
collaboration in the study of these problems between those 
engaged in academic work and those occupied in business, in 
the social services, and in public work. Due to the war it has 
not yet a physical home, but as the Nuffield College Social 
Reconstruction Survey it is active, and everybody will hear a 
good deal about its work in the near future. The present 
document, without beating about the bush, calls for a rapid 
increase in the number of workers engaged in fundamental and 
applied research, and for an even greater development of scientific 
education in schools, technical colleges, and universities, and it 
contains many original suggestions. Apart from research 
undertaken by individual firms, the report urges industrialists to 
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aim at the maintenance of 25 research associations (actually the 
number of research associations now qualifying for State 
assistance is 25, and this does not include the British Coke 
Research Association) employing between 4,000 and 5,000 
scientists and technicians. This, it is thought, would cost 
about £4,000,000 a year in running expenditure, and an addi- 
tional £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 would be needed annually for 
development work. This is considered a moderate demand—a 
demand which, however, such is the importance of the matter 
to the country’s welfare, may mean that individual firms in an 
industry should be compelled to support the appropriate associa- 
tion. And the report insists that the Government should promote 
standardization of the types and qualities of products in order 
to ensure that the consumer gets the full benefit of the application 
of science to industrial processes. As far as the Gas Industry is 
concerned, several items stand for examination—to mention 
one only, the sulphur content of gas, which immediately focuses 
attention on the quality of coal supply, quite apart from the 
recognized need for a higher standard of technical practice and 
control within the Industry itself. Which point we instance 
only to indicate how ancillary thoughts at once spring to mind 
from the main, broad purport of the report. 

Discussing the Research Association movement generally, the 
report maintains that the associations have not as yet justified 
the hopes of their founders. Lack of funds has been a cause of 
disappointment, but this very lack is a symptom of more deeply 
rooted causes, and ‘‘few will deny that in most industries funds 
will have to be provided on a much larger scale before the 
research associations can be expected to have a marked influence 
on industrial progress. There is much to be said for the view 
that research associations will never be put on a proper footing 
until they can be adequately financed by means of general levies 
payable by all firms in the industries to which they are related.” 
And one valuable effect of the levies, for which, of course, an 
Enabling Act would be required, “‘would be that firms which at 
present disregard the work of the associations would be much 
more likely to pay attention to it if they were contributing to its 
cost.”” Again, “the older industries stand in even greater need 
of an active, bold pursuance of collective research than do 
modern industries. ts 

This matter of State aid on the scale envisaged and to which 
we have referred necessarily raises problems in its train. Objec- 
tion would inevitably be made to proposals that would involve 
State subsidies in aid of research or development work of which 
the product would become the exclusive property of a single 
firm, or of a group of firms, to the exclusion of their competitors. 
And the report goes on to say that, although much industrial 
research is carried on solely with a view to the improvement of 
processes and products, without any prospect of securing 
exclusive property in the results, it is clear that the spending of 
big sums on large-scale development of research projects is 
bound to be influenced in many cases by the hope of securing 
a preferential position in respect of some new process which can 
either be protected by means of patents or kept for exclusive 
use by maintaining secrecy where such protection cannot be 
secured. The effect of a total denial of such exclusive rights 
might well be, under the present economic system, not so much 
a wider diffusion of new scientific discovery, as a prevention of 
it by removing the existing incentives without an effective sub- 
stitution of any alternative. 

Yet there is the danger that patents may operate to check 
rather than to stimulate invention, and to prevent rather than 
to foster fully efficient production. And as part of a policy of 
planned production the report advocates that the planning 
authority should have the power, where desirable in the public 
interest, to license any firm to use any patent on payment of a 
royalty. Direct State aid to the research expenditure of indi- 
vidual firms (as distinct from research associations) is not 
favoured, except occasionally in the form of ‘development 
contracts” for special projects of great public interest. But tax 
allowances on research expenditure should, as promised by the 
Chancellor, be extended, though the methods of granting such 
relief must be carefully defined if abuse is to be avoided. Also on 
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right into the inner councils of the industry he serves. The eligil 
engineer, it is added, regarded as belonging to the essential oon 
production personnel, more easily gets right into the middle of ss 
the picture than the chemist, though the work of the latter may the | 
in fact be similarly indispensable. The industrial scientist needs equa 
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Personal yee 

Mr. ALEXANDER TRAN, Engineer and Manager of the Oxford and oa 
District Gas Company, has been appointed General Manager and ian be 
Chief Engineer from July 1 in succession to Mr. W. E. CATON, Managing And 1 
Director and Chief Engineer. For the time being Mr. Caton will act this lett 
as Consulting Engineer to the Company. eaaler ci 

* * ok cases fo 

Mr. W. J. BuRLEY, for the past four years Manager of the Okehamp- Ely Gas 
ton Gas Company, has been appointed Manager and Secretary of the C ~~ 
Crewkerne Gas and Coke Company in succession to Mr. H. A. Cole, June 23 
who, as reported in the “JOURNAL” of Mar. 8, is now Engineer and 
Manager of the Dorchester Gas and Coke Company. Mr. Burley 
was previously associated with the Truro Gas Company. 

* ok * 

Dr. HAROLD HARTLEY and Mr. LAwreNce A. BRATT, Directors of B At tt 
Radiation Ltd., have been appointed by the Board of that Company — Gas Er 
to be Managing Directors. Fs reti 

e en 
- * * : “JOUR! 

Mr. N. R. BisHop, B.Com., Ph.D.(Lond.), has been appointed a The 

Director of Tar Residuals, Ltd. mously 
* * * el 

For outstanding devotion to duty Sergt. W. KING, a member of of 
the South Staffs Home Guard, was awarded the British Empire 
Medal in the Birthday Honours. Sergt. King is on the maintenance D 
staff of the West Bromwich Gas Undertaking. E 

* * * b 

Fit./Lieut. FRANK Davies, who represented John Wright & Co., 4 
Ltd., in Lancashire and North ‘Wales and who is at present in the a 
R.A.F., was awarded a Certificate of Merit inthe last Honours List. 

R 
i Il 
Obituary 


Mr. R. J. H. Clark, Engineer to the Plymouth and Stonehouse 


information that their only son, Captain Philip E. Clark, Devonshire 
Regiment, has been killed in action. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Pension Schemes and Post-War Planning 


Deak SiR,—Mr. Norman Davies has drawn attention ‘to an aspect 
pf the salary question which has received insufficient notice in the past. 
4 pension scheme may be introduced by an undertaking merely as a 
eward for past services, a kind of bonus. Or it may be intended 
nrimarily, in these days of labour shortage, to discourage the more 
valuable individuals from leaving. But taking the broader view, is not 
bn adequate pension the just due of a trained man? And from that 
kandpoint it can be argued that a pension is a deferred wage, and is 
med at the rate of the undertaking’s contributions. It follows, 
herefore, that on leaving his employment the employee should be 
enabled to take with him the company’s contributions as well as his 
pwn. 
Aclause in the.pension scheme recently introduced by this Company, 
hile rather hesitant and restricted, is yet a move in the right direction. 
Mt reads : 
“The Trustees (of the Pension Fund) shall have power at their 
discretion and at the request of the member concerned, in the 
event of a member leaving and entering the service of another 
employer and attaining membership of another Fund which is 
approved by the Board of Inland Revenue and which is applicable 
to that other service, to transfer to the credit of that member in 
that other Fund a sum equal to his actuarial interest at the time 
of his retirement from the service in the Fund hereby constituted 
or such part thereof as the Trustees think appropriate in the 
circumstances.” 
In its own interests, an undertaking (especially if it is small) should 
be prepared to encourage applicants for posts in its service by the 
promise of pension rights for past years. The clause in this Company’s 
scheme reads : 

“It shall be competent for the Company in the case of any 
eligible employee joining its service over the age of 35 years and 
possessing special qualifications to decide that his pensionable 
service Shall be deemed to be increased by a specified number of 
years not exceeding ten provided that the Company shall pay into 
the Fund, either when that employee attains membership or by 
equal annual instalments spread over not more than five years, 
such amount as the Actuary shall certify to be equivalent to the 
additional liability falling upon the Fund in consequence of the 
added years.” 

[have set the clauses out in full because I feel that they are the very 
minimum benefits which should be granted, and undertakings pro- 
posing the introduction of a pension scheme might consider the 
advisability of including such or better rules. It might be difficult or 
expensive if an insurance company is handling the scheme, which is 
but an added reason for the undertaking to finance its own. 

But this raises a far wider issue. Why should not the Gas Industry 
finance a superannuation scheme for all the trained personnel within it, 
instead of leaving it to individual companies? Present schemes could 
then be wound up and payments made direct to the Central Fund. 

And though my last point is straying from the original purpose of 
this letter, while the financial security of Gas Industry servants is 
under consideration, cannot something more be done for the necessitous 
cases for which the monies of the Benevolent Fund are insufficient? 
Ely Gas and Electricity Yours faithfully, 

Company, Ltd. C. B. STANIFORTH, 
June_23, 1944. Engineer, Manager, and Secretary. 











Manchester District Association 


At the Annual Meeting of the Manchester District Association of 
Gas Engineers held in Manchester on April 14, Mr. William Fletcher, 
the retiring President, inducted Mr. Norman Hudson as President for 
the ensuing year. We published Mr. Hudson’s Address in the 
“JOURNAL” of April 19. 

The following recommendations of the Committee were unani- 
mously approved : 

That Mr. William Fletcher (Liverpool) be’ nominated for 
election as an ordinary member of the Council of The Institution 
of Gas Engineers for three years 1944-47. 

That Mr. N. Hudson (Mirfield) be appointed the Association’s 
District Member on the Council of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers. 

That Messrs. R. Walker (Manchester) and N. Hudson (Mirfield) 
be appointed representatives of the Association on the Councils 
of the Manchester and District and Yorkshire Junior Gas Asso- 
ciations respectively. 

That Messrs. C. H. Bamber, A. K. Collinge, F. G. Shaw, and 
R. Walker be appointed representatives of the Association on the 
Lancashire District Gas Education Committee. ; 

That Messrs. D. T. Livesey, G. E. Currier, W. B. Harrison, and 
J. M. McLusky be appointed representatives of the Association 
on the Yorkshire District Gas Education Committee. 

That Messrs. L. W. Harrison and R. N. Webb be appointed 
representatives of the. Association on the Barnsley Advisory 
Committee of Coke Oven and Chemical Works. 
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Long Service of 148 Workers 


A noteworthy event in the annals of the Bath Gas Company took 
place on June 16, when the Chairman, Mr. H. Stanley Taylor, pre- 
sented specially designed long service certificates to 148 employees— 
past and present—who have completed 25 years’ service with the 
Company. 

Mr. J. Wesley Whimster, to whose ‘distinguished leadership’ as 
Director, Engineer, and General Manager, the Chairman bore high 
tribute, mentioned that the Company had at present 425 men on its 
staff. The total of 148 recipients of certificates represented more than 
one-third of that total. The actual average service of each employee 
was 35 years—an excellent record. 

Mr. Whimster, who himself was the recipient of a certificate, added 
that if a similar ceremony were arranged in another two years’ time 
their Chairman would have to find a substitute, since he also would 
have completed 25 years’ service. 


Diary 
July a Gas Centres Committee: Gas Industry House, 
a.m. 

July 11.—National Federation of Gas Coke Associations: General 
Committee, Gas Industry House, 10 a.m. 

July 11—N.G.C. Central Executive Board, Gas Industry House, 
2 p.m., followed by B.G.F. Council Meeting. 

July 17.—London and Counties Coke Association: Committees— 
Finance, 11 a.m.; Executive, 11.30 a.m.; Central, 


1.30 p.m.; Gas Industry House. s 
July 28.—B.G.F. Domestic Heat Services Committee, Gas Industry 
House, 2.30 p.m. 





Planned to provide meals for 600 persons, this canteen (part of which is 
shown in our photograph) was completed recently for a large firm of 
manufacturers of hollow ware. The Radiation appliances were supplied 
by the Cradley Heath Gas Company, who were responsible for the 
installation. Messrs. Stainton & Cherrington were the Architects. 


The Coventry Works of George Wilson Gas Meters, Ltd., will be 
closed for the annual holiday from July 14 to 22, but a skeleton staff 
will be available for emergencies. The London and Manchester works 
will remain open for this period and close for the usual August break. 

Hiduminium Applications, Ltd., has been formed by High Duty 
Alloys, Ltd., Reynolds Tube Co., Ltd., and Reynolds Rolling Mills, 
Ltd., to collaborate with designers and constructors in any industry 
to secure the best use of Hiduminium aluminium alloys. Further 
information will be sent on request to Hiduminium Applications, Ltd., 
Farnham Road, Slough, Bucks. 

Bournemouth Gas and Water Company is inviting tenders for a 
new issue of £90,000 of 4% Preference stock, the minimum price 
being fixed at 1014 to give £3 19s.%. The stock will rank pari passu 
with the existing Preference stock. The rate on the existing Preference 
capital is 6°, and it is interesting to note that the full statutory rates 
of dividend on the present Preference and maximum stocks have been 
paid regularly for the last 58 years. 


en 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised in the “* Journal’’ 


should not be taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export. 































































AM confining these remarks to oil washing and recovery under 
vacuum as we have found it with our conditions at Grangetown. 
First of all you will be wanting to know what reasons weighted our 

decision to install oil washing when benzole recovery was first con- 
templated, or, perhaps, I should go further back still and explain 
why it is only at this late hour that benzole recovery has been under- 
taken. I think the chief reason, speaking broadly for pre-war years, 
was the low C.V. we had available when carbonizing Welsh coals 
mainly in steamed verticals, having declared a C.V. of 470, and having 
a reluctance to lower its value. However, as I see it, there seems no 
reason at all why attention should not be given, expecially in the larger 
works, to the policy of producing in addition to the main product— 
gas—those products that result in the biggest turnover, especially so 
when other advantages can be derived from the process. 

Perhaps it might be as well to recall here that a recovery of, say, 
24 gallons per ton is equivalent to one constant consumer of some 
5 to 6% of the total gaseous thermal yield of coal gas—i.e., excluding 
C.W.G. production—and that consumer too one might class as the 
deal one against whom can be debited neither distribution costs nor 
unaccounted-for gas. 

During the early war years the position was somewhat further com- 
plicated by rising consumptions and coal allocation, but at the same 
time this brought into production an extra quantity of horizontal 
coal gas. However, in 1942 it was decided to undertake recovery 
and to install a vacuum oil plant for these main reasons: 

(1) Its greater flexibility under conditions of partial recovery. 

(2) The necessity of duplicate extractors—i.e., 4 units—if an acti- 

vated carbon plant of the requisite size had been installed. 

(3) The difficulty of finding a suitable site sufficiently large for the 

whole of an activated carbon plant of the necessary size. 

(4) Existing steam available at works and its cost. 

Doubtless, equally strong reasons could be cited in favour of 
activated carbon, but the questions of initial cost, profit, sulphur and 
naphthalene removal were considered to apply equally to both methods 
of recovery. 

It was decided to separate the washer from the recovery plant, 
although it was foreseen that there may be difficulties and disadvan- 
tages in having to pump oil to and from the washer, a distance by 
pipe line of just over 200 yards. 

The washer now is situated almost directly on top of the coal gas 
main between purifiers and meters, and is of the Holmes patent 
**Multi-film’’ pattern, brush filled, with 24 in. inlet and outlet con- 
nexions. 

At the pump-house end the benzolized oil is received in a storage 
tank of 1,500 gallons capacity. 

From here benzolized oil is taken and passed through a vapour/oil 
preheater, leaving at 45-50°C., to an oil/oil exchanger, leaving at 
-$ eee and then to a steam’ preheater before it enters the still at 

95°C. 

The hot oil travels down through the still, and on reaching the outlet 
debenzolized oil is picked up again at 80-90°C. and passed through 
the oil/oil exchanger, where it is cooled to 50-60°C., and thence to 
racks where water cools it to atmospheric temperature prior to its 
direct return to the washer. 

Vapour leaving the top of the still passes first to a vapour/oil ex- 
changer where initial condensate is removed and water cooled, the 
vapour passing to a water condenser, where condensation is com- 
pleted and the temperature reduced to at least 20°C. All condensates 
are now amalgamated and passed through a steam-driven Evans wet 
vacuum pump, being afterwards discharged at pressure slightly above 
atmospheric to a benzole/water separator, whence the benzole passes to 
storage and the water to waste. This water, by the way, offers a ready 
means of positively measuring the quantity of steam used on the still. 

The vacuum of 20-24 in. Hg produced at the pump—i.e., } of an 
atmosphere—allows stripping to take place at 80-90°C., whereas 
without the vacuum the temperature necessary would be somewhere 
in the region of 130°C. 

The still and all hot units are insulated as are all steam connexions. 
All exhaust steam is run to a common collecting main, which is the 
chief source of steam for preheater and still, any make-up required 
coming via a reducing valve set at approximately 7 Ib., from the main 
steam supply, which is maintained at a steady 70 Ib. 

The rack cooler is constructed so that the oil flow is divided into 
three streams which are counter-current cooled by circulating water, 
and an underground tank is provided to store oil from racks should 
it be necessary to remove oil while carrying out repairs or replacements. 
A water-circulating pump, loading pump, and a duplicate vacuum 
unit complete this section, all of which are housed in a steel/brick 
building, with reinforced roof carrying still, vapour/oil preheater, 
steam heater, benzole condenser, and separator. 

The benzole storage consists of two horizontal cylindrical tanks, 
each of 12,000 gallons capacity (approximately three weeks’ maximum 


~* From a Paper to the ‘Wales and Monmouthshire Association of Gas Engineers 
and Managers, May 18 
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Benzole Recovery at Cardiff* 


_, a ee 
Chemist to the Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Company 
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Working Conditions 


The plant took some 4,000 gallons of wash oil, which was ordinan 
Pool gas oil. Below are analyses of samples taken before use and after 
working four months. During this period some thickening has taken 
place, but no oil difficulties have been experienced and no sludging! 
found ; make-up oil has been added when necessary and none removeif 
for use in C.W.G. plant. 


Before. After 4 months, 


0.867 


Specific gravity ... 6 4 
5 seconds 


Viscosity (Redwood at 60°F. ae og 
Distillation— 
ist drop sae Sas 200°C 
56%, | sas ne ae me 233.5°C. 
Centre distillation point 270°C, 


‘ 0.85 , § 
38 seconds Dashes 
270°C. 
301°C, 


© Gallons | 
320°C. ; 


ce g Gas oil 
Certain initial difficulties developed during the starting-up period we 
but these were mainly in the nature of teething troubles which, as thep, 
became understood, were tackled and mainly eliminated. For instance} 
locking in the supply and return oil pipes had to be removed by th 
insertion of vent pipes at the highest spots. At the time of starting-uy 
our coal gas make exceeded some 6} millions per day and considerable, 
back-pressure was thrown by the washer. At the present makes 0 
5-54 millions the washer is still throwing more than 2 in. w.c., bul 
this it is hoped to reduce shortly by the removal of a baffle plate in 
the gas inlet box, and by increasing the size of the gas outlet box fron! wl cin 
24 in. to 32 in. me Ol! Cire 

The accurate alignment of the centrifugal pump shaft was found : a 
be very necessary, and some slight warping of the bedplate carrying } will sn 
one block of four pumps and the loosely coupled oil return pum) 
caused trouble at the coupling. 

The difficulty which has caused the greatest amount of trouble, ani 


AY 


The 
the fou 
100 cu 
determ: 


one which has yet to be successfully overcome, is connected with tht, j con En 
overflow of oil from the washer and its return to the recovery planjj 
Oil overflows from the washer into a sight box, from where it if os 7 
picked up by a centrifugal pump rotating at the same speed as the ” Appre 


enters the overflow box. Although a float-operated damper ii oan 
inserted between the overflow chamber and the pump, at intervals al) Gyrosco 
excess oil is removed and the pump loses its priming, with the con)) Inlet 


sequence that oil builds up in the washer before priming again take, Outle 


circulating pumps, but this pump removes the oil quicker than i gas 


place and the cycle is repeated. The effect, of course, is a poorttl — 
washer efficiency, but the greater trouble is ‘caused when a shortagi} Gallo 
of benzolized oil at the recovery plant end allows air to be pulled in) athe 


there with the development of pipe hammer throughout the system) 
I say this has not been successfully overcome in that we have nol) 
altogether eliminated some building up through the washer, but, aij; 
the same time, we have aided and controlled the priming by the retum}/ 
of a small quantity of oil under pressure from the pump of the las! 
bay to the inlet of the return oil pump. The complete solution} 
doubtless lies in the lowering of the level of this pump or the insertion} 
of a non-return valve at the pump discharge. i 
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Again, the connecting pipe for the non-condensing permanent gase|) Pressur 
which are returned from the benzole separator to the vacuum side}; fe. 
of the carbonizing plant was of necessity small and of considerabl}) “"° *” 
length. Some condensation of vapours took place, and it was _ neces 
sary to pay some attention to the gentle fall between the separatory Cc 
and foul main. ) Gost 

The usual procedure in starting up consists of— 

(1) Passing gas through the washer; HF Plant « 
(2) starting circulating, flow and return pumps, and regulating) = 

oil flow; and— Water, 
(3) preheating oil up to 60°-70°C. Oil an 

This takes several hours from cold, after which the vacuum pump Wages 
is gradually placed in operation, steam adjusted to the still, and con} ~“°*“ 
densing water turned on. Benzole is usually being recovered at 
full load after about four hours. Closing-down is almost instantaneous} —-py¢ 
and can take place as quickly as one can get around the different 
units. . 

The extent of stripping is controlled mainly by the amount of Oi§ to m 
circulated, but it is possible by decreasing the number of bays in use} Fi 





to relieve temporarily the fall in calorific value between inlet and outlet.) them 
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The therms extracted as benzole would have been replaced by coal 
gas had the C.V. not been dropped from 470 to 450 B.Th.U. per cu.ft. 
This lowering in heating value was introduced with due notice but 
without apparent effect on consumers and has produced no complaints. 
With regard to the increased volume of gas to be distributed, it is, I 
am afraid, extremely difficult to make any accurate estimate at the 
moment, aS consumptions are showing somewhat greater fluctuations, 
probably due to the part played by the public in the national effort to 
save fuel. 
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Yields and Costs 


We have now had some four months of practically continuous 
working, but, while this period has enabled us to realize the possibilities 
of the plant, I feel"it is hardly long enough to judge completely and 
accurately what our yields and costs will be, say, over a whole year. 
[| mention this particularly as the plant is now new, and as the three to 
four months during which we have been working have included the 
‘ coldest portion of the year, when it has been relatively easy to main- 
"tain low oil and washer temperatures which, as you know, play a 
not inconsiderable part in obtaining a high recovery with oil washing. 
) A glance at tables giving the effect of temperature on benzole recovery 

shows this to be some three times as great with gas oil as with activated 

carbon. 


f 


was ordinan 
use and after 


eges = At 60°F., for instance, 8 gallons, and at 68°F. 10 gallons, of circu- 
: S!Udgingy lating oil are usually considered necessary, and circulations approaching 
1one removed} this order have generally been adhered to, but at the same time no 
attempt has been made to maintain complete extraction. 

Our monthly production figures since January are shown below: 


4 
r 4 months, | 
.867 Es ; 1 
sponds z Jan. Feb. March. April. Total. 

) Benzole recovered—gall. 22,974 28,282 34,609 32,955 118,820 
70°C. i Average. 
21°C. Gallons per ton 1.61 2.19 2.28 2.54 2.15 
20°C. if : 

3 Gas oil me per roo gall. oo ee. 

. i benzole ... are Go 6.8: 6.0 5 . 

Z 9. G2 x 5-7 5 
ng-up periods} AVERAGE ANALYsiIs.—Specific gravity a ae . ms 856 
vhich, as the? Fractionation—% at aor. aka an 

Sa b % at 160°C. nial a 89 

oat a Sulphur—o.70% by weight OR. Benzole (Grade B.1). 

of starting-u js ; , 

 considerabl The sulphur content of 0.7% by itself, excluding that returned to 
=nt makes of) the foul main with the permanent gases, calculated back to grains per 
in. w.c., bul 100 cu.ft., accounts for at least 7 grains. Our sulphur compounds 
affle plate in), determinations are showing a reduction from 18 to 20 grains to an 
tlet box fron average of 10 grains, and this is being obtained with relatively low 

; oil circulations. 
was found t¢) Some typical figures obtained over approximately 24-hour periods 
late carrying) Will show the type of results we are getting: 

. 
return pump) 1940. 1944. 
; ' 22/23. 19/20. 26/27. 4/5. 
trouble, and) Date. July. July. Aug. Feb. April. April. May. 
sted with the Coal carbonized— 
! ‘a % English ... eee oe «27 I — 23 10 29.5 7 
covery plantiy  — (Stock) 
| where it if % Welsh 100 73 99 100 77 90 = 70.5 93 
; | Coal gas— 
speed as the 3 Approximate % horizontal 
icker than i ee dee ~~ — — — 100° — a 44 45 
f pproximate % vertical gas 100 100 100 — — — 5 55 
1 damper 7 — GV. ” ' 85 480 485 540 85 49 502 510 
* P yerage C.V. Se ce ae 4 40 4 jo 
intervals al § Gyroscopic test. Gall per ton— 
vith the con/) Inlet washer... ; -» 36 3.4 3-3 2.95 2.67 2.98 3.89? 2.85 
zy again take: ue ——_ Pe va «os OAS = oe — 
: -) Removal efficiency 84% _ _— —_ 
1S @ POOMF Renzole recovered : ae 
n a shortage) Gallons per ton . *2.49 2.58 2.92 2.65 
be pulled inf Sp. Gr. a $64 se Shs 0.855 0.861 0.859 0.856 
- the systemi Column Test—% at 100°C. 73-5 70.5 69 72 
‘ y , % at 160°C. re 92.5 93 gI 90.5 
we have nolj) O.R. benzole recovered, gallons per ton 2.30 2.40 2.66 2.40 
sher, but, aj) % O.R. benzole recovered ... nad aes ian ae 80.5 68.4? 84.2 
by the returt » Average temperature of washing (gas), °F... <a «= 65 70 66 
y a, ‘ » _ (oil-inlet) , °F io age” ae ae 8 
D of the last} Gas flow per hour (stripped gas at S.T.P.) .++ 237,000 213,000 199,960 191,040 
lete solution)» Oil flow, gallons per hour... aa .. 1,450 1,600 1,650 1.560 
the insertion ) Gallons oil per 1,000 cu.ft. per hour ... 6.1 7.5 8.25 8.17 

) Steam to still—lb. per hour ... ate 430 720 870 830 

a ” » lb. per gallon oil 0.30 0.45 0.53 0.53 
nanent gases ') Pressure in still—lb. sq. in. absolute ... 4:5 4-4 4.6 4-7 
vacuum side} * A distillation of this sample gave: Benzene 63.6%; toluene 16.6%, zylene 8.2%, 
considerable and an overall toluene removal of 86%. 
| was neces 
he separator 

Cost per Gallon of Benzole 
d. 
; Plant depreciation and interest on capital at 123% on 380,000 gallons per annum __1.30 
al regulating Gas oil replacement, 6% at 1o$d. per gallon wee ans att. «- 0.08 
Steam, 31 Ib. per gallon benzole at 1s. 73d. per 1,000 lb. 0.61 
| Water, 50 gall. », at 10d. per 1,000 gallons 0.50 
Oil and grease =u ea Sai id obs sta 0.02 
cuum pump Wages (attendant, laboratory, and technical) 0.25 
ill, and con Coal less residuals oe a das i 6.00 
.] t —— 
ecovered atl Total ee ee ee Oe ee ee es 
stantaneous, | ‘The average monthly interim price received has been 17.12d. per gallon of crude. 


he different 


A word about these costs and what they include will perhaps serve 
to make clear any doubts they may create. 

First, I would point out that no attempt has been made to reduce 
them to a minimum; in fact, they are somewhat on the high side— 
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for instance, the replacement oil has now dropped below 6% and will 
undoubtedly drop still further. Practically the whole of the water 
used has been debited against cost, whereas, strictly, only pumping 
costs should be included, as the whole water used can be, and is, 
being absorbed for other works purposes. Again, the steam cost has 
been based on the highest quantity used during the tests shown, and 
which is necessary to meet our present obligation of obtaining maxi- 
mum toluole yields, as distinct from benzole. 

One attendant, who works days only, is necessary for cleaning, oiling, 
loading, and general duties; while the only attention necessary during 
the remainder of the day is regular visits by the valvesman on duty. 


Naphthalene 


Naphthalene during recent years has generally caused us very little 
worry, although during the hottest portion of the year the town gas 
has contained some 10-12 grains per 100 cu.ft., with 2-3 grains only 
during the cold weather. As late as Mareh and April, 1943, the 
number of choked pipes only averaged 7 or 8 per week, and these 
were due mainly to rust deposits. In the summer and autumn of 
1943, however, there were signs at the works of approaching trouble, 
which materialized during November with an average of some 130 
choked pipes per week. 

Following the starting up of the benzole plant in December the 
number of complaints soon began to assume alarming proportions, 
as will be seen from the following figures: 





Total 
complaints. Naphthalene. Unclassified. 
4 weeks ended January 29, 1944 540 501 39 
4 » » February 26, 1944 1,387 1,215 172 
a «# » March 25, 1944 1,701 1,532 169 
5 os »» April 29, 1944 932 855 77 
4,560 4,103 457 


A large proportion of the naphthalene complaints were associated 
with the presence of fine dust; likewise some of the unclassified ones 
possibly arose partly from the presence of naphthalene also. Diffi- 
culty was also experienced in the mains system, a number of pipes 
from 3 in. to 6 in. in diameter being affected, and this in spite of the 
total absence of naphthalene in town gas since benzole removal 
commenced. 

It will be seen that the maximum trouble developed during the com- 
paratively colder climatic conditions experienced during February and 
March, when the moisture content of the gas reaches its lowest point. 
The suggestion has been made that the gas now being distributed 
almost free from naphthalene readily picks up the hydrocarbon again 
as it travels forward, at the same time setting free dry dust with which 
it is ‘“‘ cemented” against the inside walls of the main, leaving the 
dust now free to be carried forward into the bends and services. The 
introduction of some water and foreign matter into broken mains, 
due to enemy activity, has doubtless also helped in this direction. 

Another point noticed is that although a number of service pipes 
above 14 in. diameter become choked, the trouble is mainly experienced 

n the smaller sizes—? in. to 1 in. Very few pipes laid as new or 
renewed since 1926 are affected, mainly because the use of ? in. services 
was discontinued about 1920. 

In the first instance, stoppages are dealt with by our Fitting Depart- 
ment. If the fitters fail to clear the pipes, the work is passed on to the 
Mains and Services Department, who have had to deal with about 
25% of the work. For some time the choked pipes were cut in the 
pathway and force pumps were used to clear from the house to the 
point of cut, the other portion to the main wired and gas pressure 
utilized to blow out the obstruction. We are, however, very averse, 
even if labour were available, to carry out anything in the way of 
extensive renewals with the poor quality of tube now available, con- 
tenting ourselves with making the services secure and gastight. 

About six weeks ago we purchased a vacuum service cleansing 
apparatus for the Mains Department to deal with the choked pipes. 
This is fixed in a motor van, and we have found it of great value in 
expeditiously dealing with the trouble. A fitter with assistant has 
dealt with as many as 25 pipes in a day where they are fairly close 
together, and even when scattered over the district has managed 

15 or 16, which, of course, would be quite beyond the power of a 
service-laying gang. The outfit consists of a motor-driven exhauster 
with 75 gallon tank.. The exhauster is run until the tank shows a 
vacuum of 25 in. Hg, when the vacuum is released through a hose 
connected between the tank and meter inlet (after disconnection of 
meter). In most cases the obstruction is immediately removed. We 
have, doubtless, not yet seen the end of this effect of benzole recovery, 
but are now in a position to cope with complaints as they arrive, and 
with the elimination of naphthalene from the district during the 
summer months hope next winter to reap the benefits of distributing 
naphthalene-free gas. 

It will be observed that benzole recovery is not unattended by initial 
difficulties, but the financial return would appear to justify the instal- 
lation of plant. 

In addition, a cleaner gas is delivered to the public, and this should 
tend to reduce the undertaking’s distribution difficulties. 
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Possible Developments in Gas Water-Heating for the 
Post-War Period* 


By LEOPOLD FRIEDMAN 


T is difficult enough in peace-time, when reliable statistical data are 

available and when trends of economic development are rarely 

abruptly interrupted or changed, to forecast the course which events 
will take in years to come. To-day the problem is even more difficult. 
Normal developments have been interrupted for nearly five years. 
Most forms of enterprise have come under Government control, which 
will probably continue for a period after the war; political and eco- 
nomic ideas are in the melting-pot. Interests which were previously 
unknown, or had no connexion with the building trade, have obtained 
a hearing. Some of the ideas being advanced to-day spring from a 
social philosophy which is coloured by wishful thinking, not always 
based on practical experience: numerous conflicting suggestions appear 
in papers and periodicals. All this makes it an urgent necessity to 
attempt to visualize the problem that will have to be dealt with in the 
days to come. 

Rehousing after the war is one of the factors on which the develop- 
ment of the Gas Industry will depend, and an early agreement on a 
common policy is a vital necessity. The preparatory work is not easy, 
and is bound to be lengthy. One line of action which can at present 
be taken is to collate carefully available statistics, and to endeavour to 
integrate those which may safely be accepted as reliable. The problem 
has been investigated from the following points of view: 

(a) What is the rebuilding programme likely to be—including the 

deferred building programme? 

(5) What amount of replacement is to be expected? 

(c) Will the practice of modernizing old houses be continued? 

(d) What is the general attitude of the citizen to the problem of his 

various needs for heat? 

The results of such investigations provide the basis for anticipating 
developments, independent of any actions on the part of the interests 
(Gas Industry and appliance manufacturers, &c.) involved. 


CAPACITY OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


In the five years prior to the outbreak of war, the number of houses 
of all kinds built amounted to approximately 330,000 per annum.t 
The maximum capacity of the building industry at that time was 
probably in the neighbourhood of 350,000 houses per annum. With 
the houses which have been damaged by enemy action during the 
war, the total number at present still unfit for occupation would 
appear to be not more than 250,000.t The serious deficiency in 
housing which has arisen during the war is due to arrears of replace- 
ment and to the cessation of building dew houses. The average replace- 
ment rate of houses in this country before the war was 200,000 per 
annum.§ On this basis, and allowing for the number of people 
who will set up homes for the first time, it has been estimated that 
some 44 million houses will be needed in the United Kingdom within 
the first 10 years of peace. 

While no clear indication has yet been given as to how this pro- 
gramme will be fulfilled, the estimate given below would allow 5 years 
for the building industry to build up to its peak output. It was thought 
until very recently that such a programme would probably only com- 
mence to take effect once the building industry had dealt with the 
most urgent repair work—unless political contingencies make it 
imperative for an immediate housing programme of new building to 
commence, maybe even before the cessation of hostilities. It is 
estimated that this urgent repair work*might occupy the major part 
of the building industry for anything up to 18 months. 


First year 100,000 
Second year 250,000 
Third year 400,000 
Fourth year 550,000 
Fifth year 600,000 
Sixth year 600,000 
Seventh year . 600,000 
Eighth year 550,000 
Ninth year 450,000 
Tenth year 400,000 


The suggested programme assumes that the principles of prefabri- 
cation will not be applied on any considerable scale. Discussion still 
continues on the possibilities of prefabricated building, but as yet 
there is little indication that such methods would be used except to 
meet, as a temporary emergency measure, the immediate requirements 
for families returning to civil life. In this connexion the following 


Paper to the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Ministry of Health housing figures. 

The Minister of Health: statement in Parliament, Nov. 13, 1942. 
§ Assuming 60 years as an average life for this class of property. 
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quotation from an article in The Times of March 11, 1944, by Sirf) a piped 
George Burt, Chairman of the Building Research Board, is interesting: in the 
“Prefabrication applied to the outside structure of a house is B estimate 
likely to be expensive and unsatisfactory, though it should sav 
some 30% of site man-hours, but not more than 20% in actual Fy 
time of erection, and except as a purely temporary expedient it ish} ) TABLE 
hoped that its adoption will be unnecessary. 
Although the building requirements and economic structure in the} * 
United States of America are not comparable with conditions in this 
country, it is, nevertheless, interesting to note that even circles intef} Total 
rested in prefabrication of houses in the U.S.A. have stated publicly) — 
that they do not expect that more than 10% of the normal building}) ““Srope: 
programme will be taken over by prefabrication.* — 
4 Ga wal 
METHODS USED FOR HEATING WATER. Baws 
In order to ascertain the possible effect which such a building pro- ] The 
gramme could have in one respect alone, the methods used before the F) Ill see 
war to obtain hot water in the home can be analysed. |) propor 
The total number of homes in the United Kingdom in 1938 was inf) some 1 
the region of 13 million. While statistical information regarding thf) the us 
number of gas appliances installed is lacking, it is estimated tha) grounc 
well over a million gas water-heaters are in use. From a number 0 i from Vv 
private enquiries that have been carried out in recent years one caf’ water- 
draw a fairly complete picture showing the different methods of waterf) only a 
heating used by families with incomes up to £300 per annum. i -_ 
n 


» war t 
TABLE I.—DistriBuTION OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF WATER i the co’ 


HEATING IN THE LOWER INCOME GROUPS. > They 






















Less than Between Less than §@ jt wo 
Method. £150 p.a. £150 and £300 p.a, £300 pa & fi 
I 2 3 . 4 . gas ce) 
Coke boiler P e e 29 ‘ 165 ° 194 4 there | 
Electric immersion he ater . ° 48 ‘ 165 : 213 4 Ite 
Electric wash boiler . m 48 : 83 2 131 i seal 
Kitchen range back boiler (no run- 4 q' 
ning hot water) ‘ A : 210 ‘ 208 418 H heatir 
Instantaneous gas . ° ° 262 ° ae ° 990 4 Thi 
Gas wash boiler . r 643 P 72 1,371 ‘ 
Coal wash boiler ‘ ‘ ; 972 : 936 1,908 althou 
Back boiler : . 1,096 2,163 3,259 reasol 
Pots and pans on cooker 2,192 1,674 3,866 > cost ¢ 
Total . , a - 5,500 ‘ 6,850 12,350 i gener: 
ane 6s = — > shoul 
Total with running hot water 1,435 3,221 4,656 : never 
Total without running hot water. 4,065 3,629 ‘ 7,694 4 } coal i i 
For this table to be of use it is necessary to know what proportion} | } apply 
of the total population had incomes below £300 per annum. There is 
no direct statistical information on this subject available from the 
Treasury, but an estimate based on the Bristol Survey of 1938 gives the | 
following figures: ) Th 
» prom 
ordin 
. 
TABLE II.—Estimatep DIvision OF FAMILIES IN GREAT Britain py} 24 | 
INCOME GROUPS. 4 pcs 
Percentage of Families Fstimated Number of A lass 
Annual Income, £. in Group. Families, million. Classi 
Below 100 . , 13 - 1.6 3 their 
100-150 . . . 20 2.5 | It j 
150-200. ‘ ° 20 2.5 
200-250 . ° 12 1.5 i acces 
250-300 . . ° 9 e 1.1 » powe 
300-400 . . . 10 . 1.3 | coal, 
400-500 5 0.6 
KOD—1,000 . 7 0.9 i befo: 
Over 1,000 4 0.5 i of he 
— = ) to th 
100 ‘ 12.5 


> raw 


On this basis there would be 9.2 million families with incomes of §j =: 
less then £300 per annum. From Table I it is found that 7.4% of § &"! 
such families used gas water-heaters. Therefore the total number} bd 
used by this income group is about Ken Assuming the total yt 
number of water heaters installed to be 1.1 million, this would leave) "0" 





420,000 gas water-heaters used by families with incomes in excess of ws 
£300 per annum, or 13% of this income group. tl 
Table I shows that over 62 ° of families with incomes below £300) A 
had no running hot water supply and they must, therefore, have} & 
relied entirely on coppers, or kettles and pots heated on stoves by coal, 7 ee 
gas, or electricity, or have gone without hot water. In the case of . 

* Report on Annual Convention of National Association of Real Estate Boards and i . 
National Association of Home Builders in Cleveland, U.S.A., 1944. i ‘ 
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» assumed that all had piped hot-water supplies. 
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those families which had running hot water, appliances were used as 


§ follows: 


Back boiler . ; F ‘ i 10% 
Independent coke boilers ; , 4% 
Gas water-heaters j ‘ « 2h 
Electric water-heaters . ; : «it SS 


To complete the picture, it is necessary to know what proportion 


4 of the new dwellings which were built during the years immediately 


before the war were equipped with gas water-heaters. It may be 


In this connexion the 


© use of a single-point sink heater and a bath heater is taken as being 
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a piped supply. While official statistical information is not available 
in the Gas Industry, from other sources it is possible to arrive at the 
estimates shown in Table III: 


TABLE III.—PROPORTION OF NEW DWELLINGS EQUIPPED WITH GAS 
WATER-HEATERS. 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
I 2 3 4 5 6 
Total new houses built, England and 
Wales, thousands : ° 329 325 346 338 332 
Complete gas hot-water systems in new 
property, thousands . ° A os . @& ss. wm: 
Proportion of new houses using gas water- 
heaters, per cent. 4 : 7 ‘ Beis : ae 8... Os 10 
Gas water-heaters modernizing existing 
property, thousands e ° 5 +. 20 47 130 113 


The popularity of gas for water heating as shown in Tables II and 
III seems to differ considerably, but this may only be due to a large 
proportion of old property being modernized at a later date, when 
some method of gas water-heating was installed. At the same time, 
the use of gas as the best fuel for water heating has steadily gained 
ground in new houses. It was not made quite clear in the reports 
from which Table I was compiled whether in those houses where gas 
water-heaters were fixed there was, in fact, a piped supply, or whether 
only a single-point appliance was in use. It may well be that a large 
number of geysers and sink heaters are included in the figures. 

A number of independent surveys have been carried out during the 
war to establish consumer preferences for different fuels. Some of 
the conclusions drawn from these surveys may not be entirely unbiased. 
They do, however, indicate the general trend of opinion, from which 
it would seem that solid fuel is preferred almost to the exclusion of 
gas for water heating in the coldest regions, and in the warmer south 
there is an almost equal preference for both fuels. 

It emerges from these surveys that about 10 to 15% of the people 
—— in all areas expressed a preference for electric water- 

eating. 

This preference for electric water-heating should not be under-rated, 
although it can be assumed that such opinions were expressed without 
reasoned consideration, for example, of the disadvantages and the 
cost of this method of heating water, but were based rather on the 
general impression of the consumer that electricity being “‘modern”’ 
should, as a matter of course, be used in preference to gas. It is, 
nevertheless, interesting to note that whereas preference for gas or 
coal is conditioned by climatic considerations, this does not seem to 
apply to electric water-heaters. 


NATIONAL FUEL ECONOMY AND SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


The war-time considerations regarding coal have brought again into 
prominence the urgent necessity for fuel conservation and for a co- 
ordinated fuel policy, and it can be assumed that the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, created during the war, will continue after the war to 
exercise some control over the fuels used for different purposes to 
ensure the efficient and proper utilization of raw coal, so that all 
classes of the population may have adequate light, heat and power for 
their various requirements, and at a price they can afford to pay. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length on this aspect, as it is commonly 
accepted that practically all the requirements for heating, light and 
power in this country were derived in one way or another from raw 
coal, neglecting the small amount of oil and hydro-electric power used 
before the war. That the conversion of coal into any other source 
of heat or power must necessarily involve some loss has led some people 
to the fallacy that it would be more economical to utilize coal in its 
raw state, and therefore all efforts should be directed to increasing 
the efficiency of coal-burning appliances. Whatever the theoretical 
efficiency of a coal-burning appliance may be, the practical results 
must to a large extent depend on the way in which the fire is managed 
by the user, and on the variations in quality of the fuel itself. Further- 
more, the available smokeless fuels, coke and anthracite, are quite 
nsufficient in quantity to meet the total requirements of the nation. 
Consequently, if raw coal is used, air pollution and damage to property 
will continue. It is impossible to obtain with solid fuel that degree 
of uniformity and flexibility which is easily achieved with gas and 
electricity, and which has made possible the design of appliances of 
high thermal efficiency. 

The present Paper is primarily concerned with the domestic supply 
of hot water. The efficiencies of the four principal methods of 
domestic water heating are summarized in Table IV: 
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TABLE IV.—EFFIcIENCY OF METHODS OF DoMESTIC WATER HEATING. 


Coal. Coke. Gas. Electricity. 
I 2 3 4 5 

Fuel production efficiency, per cent. 100 . 75 “ 75°. . 20* 
Appliance efficiency, per cent. 40 f 50 ; 80 95 
Efficiency of system, per cent. 60 60 . 5 ‘ 5 
Overall efficiency of usé, per cent. 24 30 60 P 71 
Total coal to hot-water efficiency 

per cent. . : ‘ ; 2 24 22.5 45 ‘ 14 
Therm of hot-water costs, pence— 

At 60s. a ton = 2.57d. per thermt 10.7 

At 55s. a ton = 2.45d. per therm 8.15 

At 11d. a therm for gast.. ; We 4 nee a 18.3 

At jd. a unit = 22d. per therm$§ . aie ‘ — P ae P 27.6 


* The present average efficiency for the whole country is a little over 20%. The 
latest generating stations are believed to approach 30%. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that this represents the practical limit unless revolutionary developments 
take place in this field. 

+ Assuming a value of 12,500 B.Th.U. per lb. for the type of coal available for 
household use. 

t At the rate of 7}d. a therm, plus £4 per annum standing charge (see Appendix A). 

§ At the rate of 3d. per unit, plus £4 per annum standing charge, plus 123% war 
charge (see Appendix A). 


To allow for any possible improvement in the utilization efficiency 
of solid fuel, rather high figures have been assumed for the solid fuel 
boiler. At the same time the efficiency figures for gas are reasonable, 
and are results obtained in common practice with modern equipment. 
Although the quantity of heat available in the form of gas and coke 
is divided unequally, it seems reasonable to allow the same efficiency 
of production for both. Summarizing these figures, it will be found 
that the conversion of coal to hot water directly has an efficiency 
S 24°%, whereas the combined use of gas and coke shows an efficiency 
of 41%. 

As will be observed from Table IV, the additional cost to the con- 
sumer is comparatively small, and is certainly compensated for by the 
better service and the elimination of manual labour and attendance. 

It is clear from this brief summary that gas and coke must have an 
important place in any national scheme for fuel economy (the maximum 
benefit from the least amount of raw coal with the best conditions for 
miners and users), and that their respective uses can satisfy the basic 
requirements of a sound fuel policy. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GAS WATER-HEATING LOAD. 


It is now possible to make an estimate of the post-war development 
of the gas water-heating load. In doing this, allowance must be made 
for the continuance of the trend towards an increasing use of gas 
in the home. In addition, a fairly high rate of replacement has been 
assumed for appliances at present installed, many of which are 15 to 
20 years old. 


TABLE V.—EstTIMATED Post-WAR DEVELOPMENT OF GAS WATER- 
HEATING LOAD. 


Gas Water-heater Sales for 








Building (whole house) Subsidiary heating Replace- 
Programme, ——~ . (3 X whole house), ment, Total, 
Year. thousands. thousands. %. thousands. thousands. thousands. 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Ist 100 ° 10 - 10 30 210* 250 
2nd 250 ‘ 30 - 39 go 70 190 
grd 400 . 56 o 168 80 304 
4th 550 94 « 8 282 go 466 
5th 600 101 . 303 100 504 
6th 600 101 = 303 110 514 
7th 600 .- 101 . 303 120 524 
8th 550 ‘ 94 — 282 130 506 
gth 450 . 76 . 228 140 444 
roth 400 oS «9 204 156 422 
4,500 731 2,193 1,206 4,124 


* Includes 150,000 deferred demand due to the war. It is most unlikely that this 
could be met within the first year, and will probably have to be spread over 3 or 4 years. 

The requirements for subsidiary heating methods may eventually be found to be 
higher than that indicated, namely, three times the complete domestic hot-water 
service. 


If this forecast is taken as a guide, the gas water-heating load may 
increase fourfold within ten years after the war. In order to evaluate 
this gas load on the basis of therms per annum, the following figures* 
are taken as being reasonable for the various types of heater : 


Sink 80 therms per annum. 
Bath - ; : 3 a 9 , 
Full domestic hot-water service 200 to 250 therms per annum. 


These figures are based on information from districts where the 
appliances are known to have been utilized for normal household 
requirements. From information available, it would appear that the 
present ratio of single-point to multi-point types is about 3 to 1,¢ and 
in order to allow for a certain proportion of people who do not make 
full use of their appliances, a value of 80 therms for all types of single- 





* Exact information is not available. It has been necessary to assume these values, 
which do, however, coincide with estimated requirements and such few reliable figures 
for consumption as are available. 

+ It is possible that the ratio of single-point to multi-point appliances may be as 
high as 4: 1 or 5 : 1 after the war. 
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point appliance has been taken. On this basis the present total annual 
domestic hot-water load is estimated to be 134 million therms, and this 
may be increased to 509 million therms per annum. This increase, 
compared with the total gas sales in 1937 of 1,530 million therms, 
amounts to about 24%. This achievement, if it is realized as a result 
of 10 years’ progressive development, would be modest, but it should 
be the minimum (for water heating alone). This minimum should be 
exceeded by common effort and a clear policy. ; 

This war has brought about a considerable increase in electric 
generating capacity in this country, although information regarding 
this is not made public during the war. While the peak load in 
relation to the total generating capacity was reaching dangerous 
proportions* prior to the outbreak of war, the position may well be 
reversed when industrial demands fall off. Then it can be expected 
that electricity undertakings will turn their attention still more to the 
domestic field of usage, despite its unfavourable load aspect.t If the 
Gas Industry is to meet that competition which may well arise after 
the war, it will be necessary to adopt a vigorous realist policy in the 
interests of gas. 

No single fuel should be advocated as the sole means of solving 
all the problems in the home. Where electricity, or any other fuel, 
can perform a given service better than gas, let it be admitted, and 
efforts concentrated on services for which gas is the most suitable fuel. 
If this policy was adopted the legitimate position of gas would be 
unassailable. 

° 
CONSOLIDATION OF PosT-WAR POLICY. 


The public has in the past been influenced by the novelty of electri- 
cally-operated appliances, and it is certain that the electrical interests 
will continue to make full use of this factor to increase their domestic 
load. The Gas Industry should formulate a sound educational policy 
which will have as one of its objects the education of the public as 
~ the facts and considerations which govern the choice of fuels in the 

ome. 

With regard to the appliances themselves, speaking generally it will 
not be possible to incorporate the knowledge gained in the last five 
years into the appliances which will be available immediately after 
the war. These will, in the main, be the best that were on the market 
in 1939. This fact should not give rise to any apprehension lest the 
Gas Industry may not be able to compete in the modernity of design. 
It may be true that a proportion of the population regards gas as 
being out-moded, but their opinions are influenced, not on the grounds 
of performance, but chiefly on the appearance of the large number of 


* Electricity supply statistics gave the information that from 1931 to 1935 the load 
connected in excess of generating capacity had increased from 99.03 to 158.21%,. 
+ Schiller, P., 7..E.£., 1941, 88, 373; 1943, 90, 329. 
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APPENDIX A.—Comparison of Cost of Gas and Electricity and the Effect of Consumption with Different Tariffs. 
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old-fashioned appliances on the district. By the time the manuf. 
turing capacity for modern appliances has reached its peak, appliance 
will be available which in appearance and performance will be an 
advance on anything previously provided. 
The war has increased the tendency towards bulk purchase of f 
appliances through central organizations, and there are indications 
that this will still further increase in the post-war years. This develop. 
ment might assist manufacturers to achieve an even flow of mag. f 
produced articles as an essential part of any attempt to lower cost; F 
and produce so-called ‘‘utility” appliances. It is probable that any 
such developments might lead to the establishment of regional testing HE 
stations where a mark of approval could be given to satisfactory goods, Gas 
This would also present an excellent opportunity to achieve reasonable tion 
price standardization. One could find the same appliance quoted at & haven, 
ten different prices in one town before the war. It is not realized F js a me! 
that the lack of a unified policy in matters of this kind is a serious The f 
obstacle to development. requiren 
There remains only the question of the fuel itself, on which ulti.) fact that 
mately all service to the consumer depends. The period of war has) world a 
given time for reflection, and has enabled a great deal of preparatory F) directio! 
work to be done. The putting into effect of the recommendations) and tha 
regarding removal of sulphur, regional standardization of calorific f far back 
values and gas quality, the measures to overcome district pressure) the Ins' 
fluctuations, possible development of high-pressure distribution, would [) Appliar 
all lead to a higher standard of service in the supply and use of gas, §) simplific 
This service should be backed up by a suitable gas price tariff to incorpo 
enable lower income group consumers to take full advantage of gasf) In co 
in their homes. » It was | 
> the out 
standar 
CONCLUSION. gas ap 
It is apparent that whatever the Government may or may not do f appl a“ 
to meet the housing problem, there will be an unprecedented demand F evidenc 
for home equipment. When military operations in Europe are con- “ther 
cluded, a proportion of the building and manufacturing capacity wil FP wyj 
be freed to supply this demand. In the brief period of two or three ditions 
years, industry should complete all its re-planning and be in a position onell s 
to achieve production far in excess of 1939. Sin som 
Gas will be called upon to contribute more than ever before to the Fi, conc 
comfort and efficient management of the home. In the period of F not be 
almost violent expansion of domestic needs, the industrial load, | same f 
inflated by war production, will decrease. This may in the initial) invaria 


period materally assist in meeting the growing domestic load. Bya 


vigorous national policy, the Gas Industry should be able to con- 4 ope 
solidate the gas load, gained during the war period in the industrial > This 
field, to great advantage in smoothing out the gas load in days to come. F Qo 
menda 

shoulc 

and ec 

toarm 
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: HE Paper is based on the findings and recommendations of the 
Gas Installations Committee which was convened by The Institu- 

tion of Gas Engineers at the invitation of Lord Reith of Stone- 
© haven, then Minister of Works and Planning, and of which the Author 
> is a member. 

The first considerations of any form of planning for post-war 
requirements should be to review existing and pre-war practice. The 
fact that a war has upset the daily life of the majority of people in the 
} world and has revealed the need for wide improvements in so many 
directions does not necessarily mean that everything must be changed 
and that everything done before September, 1939, was wrong. As 
far back as 1937 this Institution had produced “Regulations governing 
the Installation of Gas Service Pipes, Gas Supply Pipes and Gas 
Appliances,” and the work of the Gas Installations Committee was 
simplified by the existence of these Regulations, which have been 
incorporated and amplified in the Committee’s Report. 

In considering the internal installation} as far as gas is concerned 


the outbreak of war was, generally speaking, of an exceptionally high 
standard. The research work undertaken by the manufacturers of 
gas appliances and equipment, coupled with the development of 


© appliances and training or personnel carried out by some of the larger 


Gas Undertakings and centres, had been amply justified, as was 


| evidenced by the enhanced prestige which gas service had gained. 


There were—and still are—a few exceptions, however. 
While it is freely admitted that modes of living and climatic con- 
ditions vary somewhat throughout the country, the differences are 


' small and chiefly affect the choice of appliances for space heating and, 


in some places, water heating. As far as actual installation practice 
is concerned there appears to be no reason why the best practice should 
not be a national practice. An internal installation pipe serves the 
same purpose in any part of the country. Why should it in one place 
invariably be of steel; in another, invariably of copper; and in a third 
place invariably of ‘“‘compo”’? Is the reason technical, or is it merely 
the outcome of local prejudice? 

This and many similar problems confronted the Gas Installations 
Committee in its search for the truth; and having arrived at recom- 
mendations for good practice there appears to be no reason why these 
should not be adopted nationally, and thus ensure safety, long life, 
and economy in maintenance. Limitation of sizes, types and materials 
to a minimum will assist manufacturers, cheapen costs, facilitate work 
and shorten the training to be given to operatives. Further, it will 
provide a valuable contribution to the major post-war problem—to 
provide houses for the people and to provide them quickly. But they 
must be good houses, and the part the Gas Industry can play in making 
them so—in both the initial installation and the subsequent service 
it offers—is one on which its future will stand or fall. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF INTERNAL INSTALLATION PRACTICE. 


It is not the purpose of this Paper to deal with design or performance 
of gas appliances or with the laying or entry of the service pipe. The 
scope is limited to the meter and its controls, the internal installation 
pipes, and the proper‘installation of appliances. 


Meter and Controls. 


(1) Meter Sizes—Perhaps in no other connexion in gas installation 
practice is there to be found such a large variety of sizes, capacities 
and types as there is with the domestic gas meter. Meter manufac- 
turers have been embarrassed by small orders for obsolete or un- 
orthodox types of meter. But all domestic requirements are satisfied 
by the three “I.G.E. Gas Meters” t which, allowing for the ordinary 
type and two sizes (D1 and D2) of prepayment type with optional 
two-coin mechanism, give a maximum range of five meters. Ad- 
herence to the Institution’s Specification for Gas Meters for Domestic 
Consumers, together with a rigid limitation of tolerance in the dimen- 
sions between boss centres of prepayment meters, would with great 
advantage simplify the provision of accommodation for the meter, and 
would result in a limited range of prefabricated connecting pipes 
becoming available. 

(2) Meter Connexions—Great Britain remains one of the few 
countries to adhere to the use of lead pipe for connecting gas meters. 


* Paper to the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
} At the request of the Standards Committee of the Ministry of Works and 
by common consent of the public utility interests concerned—i.e., water, gas, and elec- 
tricity—it has now been agreed that: 
The Undertaking’s “‘main” describes the main supply in the street. 
The “service” pipe is the pipe between the Undertaking’s main and the control. 
The “‘control’”’ is the cock, valve or switch controlling the supply from the 
Undertaking to the consumer. 
The “internal installation” is the whole of the installation from the control up 
to and including the appliances. 
{ 1st and end Reports of the Meters Committee of The Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Trans. Inst. Gas Eng., 1935-36, 85, 591. 
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Even in the districts where lead and “‘compo”* pipe has long ceased 
to be used for internal pipes, employment of lead still persists for 
the two short connecting pipes between the meter and the service on 
one side and the internal installation on the other side. 

The Gas Industry of the United States has for many years past 
prohibited the use of lead pipe for gas, and meters are connected in 
a simple and rigid manner by a steel or malleable cast-iron bar. 
Attempts to introduce the meter bar into this country about ten years 
ago failed owing to the wide variations in the dimensions between boss 
centres; consequently, instead of adjusting the bar to suit the meter, 
the meter was sometimes adjusted to suit the bar! The number of 
meter cases damaged in this manner forced the attempts to popularize 
this method of connexion reluctantly to be abandoned. : 

The bar could, and would, have been a success had the co-operation 
of the meter makers been sought in asking them to provide meters 
with standard unions made and positioned by jigs within close limits. 
The meter bar is now, however, being re-designed (fig. 1) to suit the 
lighter type of meter case used in this country. Its adoption, if 
satisfactory, would have many advantages. Apart from its neat 
appearance and compactness, it dispenses with the use of a shelf and 
also with the cumbersome kit of lead-working tools which, in the 
majority of Gas Undertakings, are carried only for the purpose of 
connecting meters. 

(3) Meter Controls—This is a convenient term for grouping the 


































* Thin-walled lead pipe coated internally and externally with tin to render it 
impervious to gas. Frequently wrongly supposed to be an alloy or composition of 
lead and tin. 
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Fic. 1.—Design of Meter Bar. 
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ARRANCEMENT_No.! ARRANCEMENT No. 2_ 
Tre CAS METER By ITSELF CAN BE HOUSED 
tn 4 VEnriLaTeO Compartment 3-6) nich 
2-0" wide. ano 10" voter. 


THE ELECTRICITY METER IS HOUSED ABOVE 


tre Gas Merta in a Compartment 2-O° 
HICH. 





ARRANCEMENT_No. 3 


PERSPECTIVE 
VIEW_OF 


Gas Compartment as in | Ano 2 Bur 
Evecrricity METER AND CONTROLS HOUSEO 
ALONGSIDE in Compartment 15” wide, 


Fic. 3.—Suggested Arrangements for the Housing of Meters. 


control*—i.e., the cock or valve fitted at the junction of the service 
with the meter inlet; the meter by-pass, if one be fitted; the service 
governor, if any; and the pressure point. A satisfactory type of 
control is shown in fig. 2. This particular type of cock was designed 
several years ago, after consultation with certain Fire Brigades, to 
supersede the old fan type of cock, which invariably broke when firemen 
required to operate it in an emergency. It has many advantages— 
the lever facilitates turning, the body is totally enclosed to prevent 
sticking, and it is standardized in a range of sizes which render it 
suitable for manufacturers to adopt for a variety of reasons. In fact, 
the nationalization of the Fire Service calls attention to the need for 
a general standardization of a control of this type. Incidentally, 
reference to the National Fire Service affords an excellent example of 
the benefits of national standardization. In the short period of two 
years the N.F.S. has achieved standard equipment and standard 
methods out of the chaos which previously existed among the 1,600 
unco-ordinated fire authorities. 

(4) Service Governor.—Where necessary and assuming, of course, 
the provision of installation pipes of adequate capacity, the service 
governor should be fitted on the inlet to the meter; thus ensuring 
registration at the pressure at which gas is normally used. 

(5) Pressure Point—The cost of a pressure point is negligible and 








* The term maincock is now a misnomer in view of the definitions given. 
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the inclusion of the point on the outlet of every meter facilitates testi 
for soundness, obtaining the pressure loss if required, testing fo, 
registration at low rates of consumption, and the tracing of stoppage 
should they occur. [Illustrations of a satisfactory type of pressure 
point are shown elsewhere.* 
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(6) Meter Housing.—‘‘In the past no provision has been mace nor. Th 
mally in building small houses or flats for accommodating gas ieter, A Gov 
with the result that they have frequently had to be installed in unsuyjt. fon March 
able or inaccessible positions.” It might be argued that the remedy nd Coal | 
lies in so improving the appearance of the gas meter that it could by geoal Tat I 
fitted unobtrusively and conveniently in any part of a dwelling. This, The OF 
is undoubtedly true. The removal of sharp corners and hard line ppenzole an 
would strengthen the case and improve the appearance. This ha $1944, No- 
been done with success by meter manufacturers both in America ani}, By this 
on the Continent. The members of the Gas Installations Committee fis fixed at 
however, were unanimous in their decision that the first step rests with Pays dow! 
the planner of the premises, who should accept the responsibility fo, pBenzole. 
the design and provision of suitable accommodation for the gas meter, |, The Or 


Since it may be confidently anticipated that a considerable majority Ho the M 
of post-war homes will be equipped with meters of the prepayment producers 
type, it follows that the ruling factor is convenience of access to the}, The 


consumer. This is best effected by ensuring that the meter cannot pith {the 
be surrounded by household utensils, coal, perambulators, or the issue of 
usual array of debris which invariably collects in the cupboard under PControl ¢ 
the stairs in even the best regulated households. & O. 19 

The solution would appear to be the provision by the building pmendme 






authority or owner of a ventilated, incombustible compartment of POrder, 19 
















adequate size to house both gas and electricity meters, so that the} Prices ' 
coin slots are not less than 2 ft. 6 in. or more than 3 ft. 6 in. from} 
floor level and thus at what may be termed “‘pocket height.” The} 
prepayment attachment would thus be conveniently accessible to} The a’ 
both the consumer and the Undertaking’s collector. If both meters Pduring th 
were housed in the same compartment, a suitable dividing partition PToluole, 
should, of course, be provided. pure, 2s. 
Compartments on the lines suggested have been used in the past | Toluene 
for gas meters with considerable success in both London and Birming. Poperativé 


ham. Some suggested designs are given in fig. 3. It will be appre F oal Sp 
ciated that the inclusion of the gas meter and controls in a compart: F 














ment will call for careful choice of methods of connexion and anf Theu 
improved standard of craftsmanship on the part of the gasfitter. P\thougt 
But such an arrangement lends itself admirably to prefabricated con- Fjrregulat 
nexions and, in particular, to the employment of a form of meter bar. fonly ab 
After all, the arrangement of pipe work in a meter compartment is  previou: 
simplicity itself compared with the prefabricated pipes in, for example, 7 
a gas water-heater. There 
Installation Pipes. —- 
The materials most commonly used universally for installation a ula 
pipest and pipe fittings§ are wrought iron or mild steel pipe with A Gas Lit 
wrought iron, mild steel, or malleable cast-iron pipe fittings, and this Metrop 
practice is followed by the majority of Gas Undertakings in Great }) 4, the 
Britain. A few years before the outbreak of war the introduction J ade 
of light-gauge solid-drawn copper pipe with copper or copper-alloy |)“ ° 
pipe fittings showed many advantages, and there is little doubt that, [ The 
had copper remained in good supply and at low price, it would have duri oa 
been adopted to a large extent for internal installation work. B Curing 
The popularity of wrought iron and mild steel is due to its cheapness | ~~ 
and reliability, and in no small measure to the standardization of the 
method of jointing, the British Standard pipe thread with taper-taper 
connexion now being recognized by all makers of pipes, pipe fittings, > 
and screw-cutting dies. 4 
Although light-gauge copper pipe for gas and water has been | Full 
standardized (B.S. 659, 1936), its adoption was retarded by the price f ol 
fluctuations which occurred before the war. It was gaining consider- 
able popularity until the demands and prospect of- war, cornering, fF lisher 
and cartels made the price prohibitive. There are plentiful supplies } Ria 
of copper throughout the world, and if the price of raw copper be | ® 
controlled there are few, if any, other metals as suitable for internal | tisem 
installation pipes. At present there is a lack of standardization of 
methods of jointing light-gauge copper pipe. 
In the opinion of the Author, the use of what is termed ‘‘compo” = 
pipe for the conveyance of gas is strongly to be deprecated. Some 
years ago the Ministry of Health, as a result of suggestions contained 
in the annual report of the Chief Officer of the (then) London Fire Su 
Brigade, recommended the discontinuance of the use of “compo” 
pipe. At the same time, certain Undertakings put forward substantial 
claims for its retention. As a result, the Author was commissioned 
by his management to carry out an extensive survey of what were 
then termed ‘“‘carcasses” in which “‘compo” was used exclusively. 
Through the courtesy of the managers of certain Gas Undertakings 
in the provinces, he was able to see a considerable number of “‘compo” 


{ 


installations put in, but what was seen convinced him more than ever 
before that the disadvantages of this type of pipe far outweighed 
anything which could be said in its favour. 


(To be continued) 






* Le Fevre, R. N., Manual of Practical Gas Fitting (Walter King Limited), 1939, p. 122- 

+ Report of the Gas Installations Committee, para. 102. Post-War Building 
Studies No. 6, 1944 (H.M. Stationery Office). 

t The term “installation pipe(s)”” means all pipes between the control and the points 
to which the appliances are to be connected. 

§ The term “pipe fitting’? means any coupler, connector, union, elbow, bend or 
tee-piece used in connexion with a pipe. 
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soso Products Prices—Stocks and Shares 

DF €Ssure 

Market June 26. | Xylole, are now controlled by the Control 

€N Mace nor. The London . ae of Benzole and Coal Spirit Order, 1944, dated 
ng as ineter | A Government Order came into effect Feb. 18, 1944, S. R. & O. 1944. No. 172 
lled in unsyj. fon March | controlling the price of Benzole oenttes f Ma i Culeeite id 60's. 
at the remed and Coal Spirit and replacing the Control of | OP hthak a So SS ee i (hb wey 
at it could k(@toal Tat Naphtha and Xylole Order, 1943. Sleaianin nal tay ait siete aan 
velling. Th, The Order is known as the Control of | $°0@ on), coal tar oils (timber preservation, 

8. This &c.), and strained anthracene oil controlled 


nd hard ling ppenzole and Coal Spirit Order, 1944 (S.R. & O. 
e. This has $1944, No. 172). : 
America ani, By this Order the price of Motor Benzole 
Ss Committee fis fixed at 2s. per gallon. The Order also 
tep rests with Pays down the method of evaluating Crude 
Onsibility fo PBenzole. ee 
he gas mete, |, The Order also calls for periodical returns 
able majority fto the Ministry of Fuel and Power from all 
: prepayment |producers of Crude and Refined Benzole. — 
access to the}, The only item of interest in connexion 
neter cannot pwith{the Coal Tar products market is the 
tors, or thepissue of Government Order designated the 
board under | Control of Toluene (No. 4) Order, 1944 (S. R. 
& O. 1944, No. 170), which contains an 
the building famendment of the Control of Toluene (No. 3) 
partment of POrder, 1943. s 
so that the} Prices of Coal Tar products are unchanged. 


. 6 i ; 
oe = q The Provinces June 26. 
ccessible to} The average prices of gas-works products 
both meters | during the week were: Pitch and Crude Tar,* 
ng partition | Toluole, naked, North, 90’s, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 1d., 
pure, 2s. 74d. (controlled by the Control of 
in the past PToluene No. 3 Order, dated July 14, 1943, 
nd Birming. Poperative from July 20, 1943). Benzole and 
Il be appre fCoal Spirit, also Coal Tar Naphtha and 
_@ compart: F 
Jon and anf The undertone of markets last week was firm, 
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| by the Coal Tar Products Prices Order, 


dated Oct. 20, 143 (S. R. & O. 1943, 


| 1528), operative from Nov. 15, 1943. 


* In regard to pitch and crude tar prices we 
readers to refer to the editorial note on p. 
the “Journa” for Sept. 10, 1941. 


Scotland June 


Deliveries continue on a large scale. Refined 
|tar*: Yield to distillers is 44d. per gallon ex 
| Works, naked. Creosote oil: Timber preserv- 

ing quality,* 54d. to 64d.; hydrogenation oil,* 


7 


gallon. Pyridinet: 
90/140 grade, 15s. per gallon. 


* Price controlled. 


OFFICIAL LIST 





5$d.; low gravity or virgin oil,t 74d. to 74d.; 
benzole absorbing oil,* 6$d. to 8d. per gallon. 
Refined cresylic acid* is 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per 
gallon ex Works, naked, according to quality. 
Crude naphthaf : 64d. to 7d. per gallon. Solvent 
| naphtha* : Basic prices delivered in bulk, 90/160 
|grade, 2s. 8d., and 90/190 Heavy naphtha, 
| Unrectified, 1s. 104d.; Rectified, 2s. 2d. per 
90/160 grade, 13s. 


+ Uncontrolled. 
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3 cheapness | 
tion of the f 
aper-taper fl TRADE CARDS 
pe fittings, 
’ H “ ” 
has been |, FULL particulars of these spaces can be | peppysHIRE SILICA FIREBRICK CO. Ever since 1913 “ PERMAC,” the 
y the price LTD. original Metal-to-Metal Jointing, 
p obtained on apptication to the Pub- has been holding up difficult joints 
4 consider- Friden, Hartington, nr. Buxton. T/N Harting- . 7 4 ip J 
cornering, f lishers. They are designed principally for ton 230. T/A Silica, Friden, Hartington. like these in important Gas 
hag: | the use of the firms whose display adver- Manufacturers of High Grade Works and on Coke Oven Plants 
ww intern © a ' bis fected elite Ob REFRACTORIES AND INSULATING all over the world. Equally suit- 
lization of F ae. Se — 8 MATERIALS. able for any joint—steam, water, 
paper rationing. gas, oil — screw pipe or flange. 
“compo” 
d. Some i 
contained STEEL WOOL VEE-REG VALVES Send for particulars 
ndon Fire Supplies of Steel Wool are available for essential 
“compo” “yarpene-—eealte cleaning, etc. Write for FOR BETTER VALVE SERVICE AT 
ubstantial samples and prices. LESS COST! erm a L 
a W. H. wae gra “ | ENGINEERING SPECIALISTS LTD. METAL -TO-METAL JOINTING MATERIAL 
i ‘7 
clusively. MeMLEY Kent 114 THE AVENUE, BRONDESBURY PARK, 
lertakings RAVensbourne 6537. ete 
“compo” Sole Manufacturers : 
than ever 
itweighed 
rko M3 wm « co 0 THOMAS:BISHOP L® 
Mechanical Engineers, Argyle Street, Birming- ( formerly of 37, Tabernacle Street, 
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939, p. 122. a 
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The ideal static 


CONVERTING PLANT 


for Gas Works power supply 
giving maximum y at all load; 





A WELL KNOWN GAS 
COMPANY 


write on June 19th, 


“SUPER 83 is an excel- 
lent cement for the patching 
of both Fireclay and Silica 


| : WA retorts.” Three double-bulb balancer sets for 
A \j TRIAL KEG FREE power and lighting supply, complete 
/ with DC distribution panel 

Sets like a ROCK under heat Input: 440 volts, three-phase 50 cycles 


ss ia Output: 250/0/250 volts, 200 amp. per set 
ONX 375 For RETORTS 
A.LCURTIS Westmoor Works CHATTERIS Cambs. ioe ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION Co. 1 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


b % 


COMPRESSORS 
& EXHAUSTERS i293 &E. 


See our Advertisement Next Week. HUMIDINE 


REAVELL «& co. tTtp. IP i . 
oo NON-SETTING PAINT 


ERECTION WORK Used by the leading Gas Companies for the 


protection of the lower plates and cuppings of gas- 
GAS HOLDERS. OIL TANKS. STEEL BUILDINGS. CAST holders. The most efficient anti-corrosion paint 
IRON TANKS. PURIFIERS. MAIN LAYING. PAINTING, in existence 
Sub-Contractors for any Erection Work, 
REPAIRS, RE-SHEETING, DISMANTLING, & RE-ERECTION 
INSPECTIONS. HUMIDINE NEVER DRIES, NEVER CRACKS 


S. CROOKSTON & CO. AND IS ABSOLUTELY IMPERVIOUS TO WATER 
Contractors 
GREATWORTH, BANBURY, OXON. 


“ Everything for Safety Everywhere.” 


SMOKE HELMETS. GAS MASKS OXY-GRAFITE PAINT 
BREATHING APPARATUS OF ALL PATTERNS : H : 
ai ae ee ee For the Protection against the corrosive effects 
OXYGEN RESUSCITATING APPARATUS. of acid and alkaline fumes on all iron and steel- 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS FIRST-AID OUTFITS work of gasworks, Aspinalls Oxy-Grafite 
SAFETY AND PROTECTIVE APPLIANCES Paint is unsurpassable 
(0) a,b Oy Oa DY ONS <4 | a LOJA AY 


Full particulars and prices on request 


from the sole pruprietors 
SIEBE, GORMAN & CO. LTD., 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. ASPINALLS (PAINTS) LIMITED 


Lamb. London Telephone No: Waterloo G07! CARLETON — SKIPTON — YORKS 








